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raigned, " "judgement," "citidal" (pp. 34-35), are to be charged up to 
the reformed spelling board. In some cases, as in "herorically" (p. 
160), a good sentiment is brought low. 

The punctuation is in harmony with the spelling. The use of the 
comma passes understanding. Whether the long-suffering editor feared 
to take any liberties with his copy, or took too many, is not clear, but 
the reader will need to guess at the meaning of some sentences. Incom- 
plete sentences are numerous. The bad loose sentence is characteristic 
of most of the reminiscences. A few of these perplexing specimens ram- 
ble along over a considerable portion of a page. A useful exercise for 
Montana school boys and girls for instance, might be the rectification 
of the wrigglers on pages 13 and 17. In paragraphing they may find an 
exercise in the block of sentences, stretching in calm solidarity like their 
own Rocky mountains, on pages 8 to 13. More frequent is the para- 
graph of one sentence. In places, as at the top of page 102, either par- 
agraph or sentence or word seems to have been left out, or excised, leav- 
ing the pronouns "these" and "they" without antecedents. In general 
the editing recalls a certain esteemed citizen 's recommendation, in which 
he expressed himself somewhat cautiously: "To anyone who desires 
this kind of book, it would undoubtedly be just what he would desire." 

George N. Fuller 

The Pacific ocean in history. Papers and addresses presented at the 

Panama-Pacific historical congress held at San Francisco, Berkeley, 

and Palo Alto, California, July 19-23, 1915. Edited by H. Morse 

Stephens, Sather professor of history, University of California; 

Herbert B. Bolton, professor of American history, University of 

California. (New York : Macmillan company, 1917. 535 p. $4.00) 

Measured in time it is only a little while since the Panama-Pacific 

exposition opened its gates to the throngs of visitors who poured through 

the courts and palaces of that city of beauty and enchantment. But the 

years since the exposition have been so filled with great occasions and 

the remaking of the world, that one looks back to 1915 as across a vast 

distance. So to most of us, your reviewer feels sure, the recollection of 

what we saw and wondered at in the exposition has become overclouded 

and hazy, like the memory of events that happened in our childhood. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that at least one phase of the exposition was 
not left entirely to these whims of memory but has been embodied in 
tangible shape and so given permanent value. The special session of the 
American historical association, known as the Panama-Pacific historical 
congress, which met in San Francisco, Berkeley, and Palo Alto from 
July 20 to July 23, 1915, furnished an unusual intellectual treat and 
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stimulus to the historians of the Pacific coast and to that considerable 
number from other parts of the United States who were fortunate 
enough to attend. Its results, however, would have been more or less 
transient, if the papers read and the record of its proceedings had not 
been preserved in published form. The work of editing the manuscripts 
read at the various sessions of the congress was placed in the hands of 
two men eminently fitted for the undertaking — Mr. H. Morse Stephens, 
of the University of California, who was the moving spirit of the entire 
enterprise; and his colleague, Mr. Herbert E. Bolton. The volume is- 
sued under their direction, The Pacific ocean in history, is altogether 
worthy of the occasion which called it forth and of the high standing of 
its editors in the field of historical scholarship. 

Unusual foresight was shown as early as 1910 in planning what indeed 
would have been one of the most noteworthy of international historical 
conventions, and in pressing those plans to the point where success 
seemed assured, only to have them in large measure frustrated by the 
outbreak of the European war. In spite of this obstacle, however, which 
affected not only the attitude of the belligerent nations, but made it im- 
possible for many neutral delegates to attend, the congress as actually 
held, together with the special meeting of the Asiatic institute and the 
American Asiatic association, which were in session on the 19th and 
20th of July, served a notable purpose and brought together an interna- 
tional group of historical scholars. 

It was eminently fitting that at such a congress, met to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama canal, the program should deal almost exclu- 
sively with one of the greatest of international subjects — the Pacific 
ocean in history. Even where the papers touched upon other matters, 
as in the case of those read before the meeting of the New Mexico his- 
torical society, which are included in the volume, there is no lack of 
harmony with the central theme, for the advance of Spaniard or Ameri- 
can across the great southwest was only a prelude to his occupation of 
the Pacific. 

Naturally, in a large collection of papers by different authors bearing 
upon different subjects, there is much room for comparison, and for 
criticism or praise. But in a space necessarily limited, the task of speak- 
ing of the merits or demerits of particular articles becomes impossible, 
even if it were desirable. The book as a whole is so systematically ar- 
ranged, however, that its content can be summarized with ease. After 
the introduction, come five addresses delivered at the general sessions of 
the congress. Two former presidents of the American historical asso- 
ciation and one very eminent Spanish historian are represented among 
these five. A second group consisting of six papers deals with the Phil- 
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ippine Islands and their part in the history of the Pacific. A third divi- 
sion of four papers touches upon the relation of the northwestern states, 
British Columbia and Alaska to the Pacific. A fifth series of four papers 
has to do with Spanish America and the Pacific. This is followed by 
two contributions on California and five on the history of New Mexico 
and Arizona. The last group, consisting of three papers, very fittingly 
takes up topics relating to Japan and Australasia. 

One or two societies, such as the Native sons of the golden west, were 
represented on the program of the congress; while American universities 
supplied some seven or eight of the papers and foreign universities an 
equal number. Several of these papers appearing in The Pacific ocean 
in history have been printed elsewhere ; w r hile one or two of those read 
at the congress are not included in the volume. 

While recognizing that the wider and more comprehensive program at 
first outlined for the Panama Pacific congress, had to be radically modi- 
fied and curtailed because of the European war, one must assuredly con- 
gratulate the Pacific coast branch of the American historical association 
and all others who carried out the undertaking in spite of difficulty and 
discouragement, upon its eminent success. The volume which records this 
success is also worthy of high commendation. It is well printed, care- 
fully indexed, and gotten up mechanically in a way that leaves little room 
for criticism. Prom a scholarly standpoint, it serves as a fitting expres- 
sion of the most important historical convention as yet held on the 
Pacific coast and takes rank as one of the most valuable publica- 
tions of the American historical association. Its editors are to be con- 
gratulated, as well as those whose contributions make up its interesting 
pages. 

Robert G. Cleland 

The constitution of Canada in its history and practical working. By 

William Renwick Riddell, LL.D., justice of the supreme court of 

Ontario. (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Humphrey 

Milford, Oxford university press, 1917. 170 p. $1.25 net) 

The author of this little volume, a distinguished justice of the supreme 

court of Ontario, has sought to give in the four lectures in the Dodge 

foundation a popular exposition of the Canadian government and its 

actual operations. The first lecture gives a very readable sketch of 

Canadian history while the following one traces in general outlines the 

development of its organic law. 

The constitution in its actual working is then considered. Here is 
found a very lucid exposition of the relation of public opinion to govern- 
ment. It affords an excellent illustration of the typical English attitude 



